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THURSDAY, AUGUST, 29. 


NEWSPAPER ART-CRITICISM. 


We are not going to enter into details on 
this subject —we are not going to cite 
examples ;—a few general remarks, how- 
ever, may interestsome and instruct others. 

The influence of the press in this coun- 
try is incaleulable—and according to the 
manner in which it is exerted does it 
produce good or evil. Political topics are 
unfortunately inseparable from party bias ; 
but criticisms on art need never be other 
than impartial. In regard to literature 
and the fine arts we shall say nothing— 
leaving them to the consideration of their 
special champions. But of the manner 
in which music and musicians are treated 
by the press, we feel bound to express our 
hearty disapproval. We never will suc- 
cumb to the silly prejudice that severe cri- 
ticism —if tempered by justice — can be 
aught but beneficial to the objects of it. 
But then it involves the absolute necessity 
that the critic be well acquainted with his 
subject—that he be not merely an amateur, 
puffed up with the empty notion that “ art 
can be comprehended by natural taste ra- 
ther than by previous education” —the rock 
on which art-criticism has hitherto found- 
ered. In taking a survey of the principal 
journals, we regret that so little of the right 
quality presents itself. The usual impression 
left by the writings of the newspaper mu- 
sical critics is unsatisfactory in the extreme. 





Their acquaintance with science is in 
most cases so limited that they seldom 
venture beyond the most vague generali- 
ties. Their opinions are so entirely base- 
less that no value can be attached to them. 
When, at rare intervals, they are tempted 
to hazard.a few technical expressions, 
they use them in such manner as to con- 
vey no meaning whatever to the ordinary 
reader, and to the artist, a mass of inco- 
herent and contradictory gibberish. Al- 
lowing therefore, for argument’s sake, that 
they are dictated by impartiality (an enor- 
mous stretch of courtesy on our part— 
since cliquism is so much the vogue) they 
still remain altogether useless, as opinions 
on matters of art. In fact, we are com- 
pelled to avow, with pain, that there is 
no musical literature in England, of any 
value —at least in connection with the 
This is a hard fate for 


Painting 


public journals. 
the most beautiful of the arts. 
and sculpture have both their literature. 
They are both discussed philosophically 
and scientifically, even in the newspapers— 
that is, in some few of the best of them. 
Music, on the contrary, is utterly desti- 
tute in this particular. Either musicians 
will not, or cannot, think and write phi- 
losophically, of their art. Let us chari- 
tably conclude the former. But for what 
reason will they not? Surely it is possible 
for them to discuss the principles of science, 
and the vagaries of: taste, away from per- 
sonality or party feeling. Are they fear- 
ful of creating enemie@ In that case let 
them only write on subjects purely scien- 
tific, or on the works of deceased com- 
posers. But Jet them write, at all events— 
that art may be benefitted by their stric- 





tures—that the public may be instructed 
by their views—that men of literature may 
bemade acquainted with the fact of musical 
men having, no less than themselves, the fa- 
culty of thought and the skill to express it— 
that, in fact, to be a musician is one thing, 
and to be a fiddler another. We do not 
wonder at the inferior position guaranteed 
to the members of the musical profession by 
the literature and fashion ofthe day. Itis a 
current notion among persons of the highest 
intelligence that musicians are necessarily 
ignorant on all subjects apart from their art. 
That such is a fallacy we-need hardly 
state to the readers of the Musical World. 
In our opinion a more intelligent and 
thinking class is not to be found, among the 
sections into which society is split, than the 
ill appreciated and contemned musicians 
To be even a third rate musical composer 
requires a faculty of no common order. 
The most abstruse and difficult, as well as 
the most passionfull and lovely of the arts 
is, undoubtedly, music. Why then is it 
held in such general contempt? Simply 
because musicians lack the energy to sup- 
port their position by appeals to the general 
public, through the usual channels of lite- 
rature and journalism. The public are 
never deaf to the voice of art, when it 
speaks intelligibly—but if they be left to 
the mercy of ignorant amateurs, what can 
they be expected to know ? How can their 
taste be regulated—their attention be di- 
rected —by men who write of what they 
have no faculty to comprehend ? If in place 
of the trash which is daily presented to 
them in. the Morning Post and other 
journals, (whose influence and position 
claim respect for whatever may appear in 
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their columns), in the shape of musical 
criticism, they were accustomed to sen- 
sible and intelligent remarks, from the 
real members of the profession, to whom 
knowledge gives a right of opinion, un- 
possessed by the ordinary critic—how dif- 
ferent would be the result! For our own 
_ parts we are astonished that the public 
know so much— that the public taste is 
ordinarily so tolerable—that in short the 
public have any notion whatever on the 
subject of the art and its followers. This, 
at least, shows a capacity, on the part 
of the public, which only wants maturing 
to be productive of good. The benefit 
which might be effected, through the me- 
dium of such a newspaper, as the Times, 
were its musical critic-ship in the hands 
of an artist, is incalculable. The public 
mind, now wandering among the inexpli- 
cable labyrinths of incompetent reviewers 
might be gradually conducted into the 
proper channel—and the neglect, now too 
prevalent, of the higher branches of art, 
would give way to a desire equally strong 
for their appreciation. 

We have already said that we are not 
going to enter into details in the present 
article—but an extract from a musical 
notice in the Observer has just been laid 
before us, which is so apropos to the matter 
in discussion that we cannot resist citing 
it :— 

THE ITALIAN OPERA. 

“There is, perhaps, no surer criterion by which 
to judge of men in society, than to ascertain the 
recreations which are the objects of their predilec- 
tion. On the other hand, there is no proof more 
positive of the sterling character of a great’ mind 
than an intense and ruling love of nature or of art, 
persisting, in spite of all those pursuits of plea- 
sure—and still more of ambition and power, sur- 
rounded by; adulation and sycophancy—persisting, 
we repeat, in a man who has ruled the destinies of 
a great nation, emidst the turmoil of courts and 
camps. To shame those who are kept aloof by 
prejudices, or who pursue the lyrical drama and 
other operatic arts merely from the attraction of 
fashion, we have long since brought forward the 
greatest of English philosophers, as well as of 
poets—the ancient immortals, as well as the recent 
moderns—as instances of “ fanaticism” for the art 
we delight in, and habitually illustrate. We have 
hed another instance unexpectedly presented us 


this week. Who that has attended the Opera has 
not obse.ved the ecstacy with which that great 





statesman, Count de Nesselrode, witnessed the un- 
rivalled performances at her Majesty’s Theatre. 
His “ fanattsmo”’ has suggested to us our prelimi- 
nary observations. This personage, who, in the 
trials of peace or the emergencies of war—by his 
enemies as well as the friends of his policy; has 
always been considered one of the greatest geni- 
uses of the age, has but two ruling passions—the 
love of flowers and of lyrical art. Certainly no- 
thing was better calculated to gratify the latter 
feeling than the performances of the present week. 
Moriani, who when the day comes—it is far distant 
—that he has not a note left in the worn-out 
mechanism of his vocal organs, will be still one 
of the greatest actors on record in our age, where 
tragical performers, with two or three bright ex- 
ceptions, do not exist—Moriani, who has a pe- 
culiar timbre of voice, heartfelt and so penetra- 
ting that the sensations of the auditor appears 
at once to respond by a sort of innate feeling 
or instinct, as quickly as the child does to the call 
of its parent—Moriani, we say, on Tuesday ap- 
peared, with a voice restored to all its bloom, in 
“ Lucrezia Borgia.’? Those who wish to under- 
stand how much the whole science of lyrical art 
depends on the mastery of superfluous energy and 
in the imitation of nature in its poetic form—and 
that every word, movement, and even thought must 
be controlled and be made to converge towards the 
catastrophe of a drama—such observers, we say, 
should study Moriani, His subdued manner, hig; 
appearance of reverie and melancholy abstraction 
pourtray from the first the doomed victim of ad- 
verse fate; and at last comes the climax, when 
death supervenes amidst the tortures of mind as 
well as of body, mixed with filial love—in a form so 
pathetic and withal so awful and heartrending, that 
you altogether forget for the moment that it is all 
fiction, and what was once the least deceptive 
form of fiction—an Italian opera. Moriani, in his 
performance, corrects history, and restores to it 
poetical justice in his version of the story. He is 
the victim of propitiation to Heaven—of Lucrezia, 
who, after possessing four husbands, died the ad- 
mired one of her times—and of Cesar Borgia, who 
after ruling despotically conclaves as a Cardinal, 
and states and armies as a general and a sovereign, 
died gloriously as a knight of prowess in the field 
of battle, leading a charge of Castillian chivalry, 
Moriani is a genius, often unequal in his perform- 
ance 3+ but still an original mind—like the great 
Lablache, although without the omniscience of the 
latter. To contrast with Moriani, on Thursday 
out came once more the young, fresh tenor, Mario 
—not an original genius, but endowed with natural 
vocal powers highly fascinating and imitative powers 
of no mean pretensions. For once he sang the 
“ Puritani” without dropping or missing a note; 
and he was supported by artists so perfect, even in 
dramatic attitude, that in those very parts they 
this week performed they have absorbed as much of 
the brush and colours of the painter, and of the 
chisel of the sculptor, us of the time and penmanship 
of the musical critic. As regards lyrical music, the 
week concluded with a work which is not novel 
merely from the circumstance of itsfirst performance. 





‘* Corrado di Altamura’”’ is all melody, whilst re- 
cent operas are involved ininstrumentation. Ricci 
is, in composition, a younger btother of Donizetti 
—he has not the latter’s power of harmony and 
orchestration, but, on the other hand, he does not 
manufacture operas hy wholesale; and he has not 
recourse to broken rhythm, and to the din of a tutti 
of instruments to conceal a motivo, borrowed from 
himself or stolen from others. Perhaps he is 
somewhat oblivious of the great combined effects of 
vocal and instrumental harmony ; but what a relief 
it is to those who have endured the instrumental 
jugglery of modern writers who plunge you in a 
maze—in a very labyrinth of tortuous sounds, 
where you are bewildered, and from whence you 
cannot extricate yourself by any leading clue—for 
each voice and each instrument, drowning its neigh- 
bour, appeals to you in turn, calling you a different 
way. Frederigo Ricci, the brother and fellow 
labourer of the admirable author of “ Scaramuc- 
cia,’”’ is devoted to a flowing cantabile—easy, grace- 
ful, and plaintive, recalling to you the inspirations 
of Bellini. If Ricci has not the cunning and science 
of Donizetti, he has the youthfulness, freshness, 
and bloom of inspiration the latter has so often sa- 
crificed in his hasty attempts. It is not, therefore, 
astonishing that ‘* Corrado di Altamura ” has en- 
joyed triumphs in so many countries where critical 
appreciation so widely differs. Performed at La 
Scala, for the first time ; a few months afterwards 
it was applauded with A furore at Vienna. The 
plaudits found an echo at Venice, and at Trieste, 
and soon after all over Italy. Last season, when 
it was brought forth at the Jtaliens, in Paris, ail 
the critics of the day united in its eulogy, and we, 
in our turn, pay it our just tribute of admiration.” 


The above rubbish is from a journal of fa- 
shionable circulation and wide influence. 
It is almost incredible that any possible 
class of readers can be found to sit quietly 
down and peruse such arrant trash. Do 
they for a moment consider what they are 
reading? Are they contented with the 
mere jingle of words, and indifferent to 
what they may signify, or to whether they 
may signify anything at all? We defy a 
whole legion of newspaper critics to point 
out a meaning in the jargon we have 
quoted above—and yet it is extracted from 
a Sunday journal, the editor of which is, 
we believe, of sound mind; at least we 
know for a fact that his contributions to 
the paper are not indited in Bethelem 
Hospital. 

We have said enongh, for the moment, 
on this subject, but shall resume it shortly. 
Meanwhile let us hope our words may not 
fall to the ground unheeded. 

Q, 
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CRIVELLI'S ART OF SINGING. 


The Art of Singing, adapted, with Alterations and 
new Selfeggios, for the Cultivation of the Bass 
Voice. Dedicated to the Earl of Westmoreland. 
By D. Crivelli, Published by the Author.— 


(From the “ Contrapuntal Review.”) 


Mr. Crive.ti is too well known in this country 
as a distinguished singing master to need any re- 
marks on his ability to cultivate the human voice ; 
our attention, therefore, will be directed only to 
such points in this interesting work as most strike 
our notice. His exercises for the voice are excel- 
lent, and so well arranged, as to lead the student 
to a judicious development of the vocal organs. 
In the introduction he says: “ Jt is generally sup- 
posed that the knowledge of the theory and prac- 
tice of music alone will be sufficient to enable any 
one to teach singing; but the abstract knowledge 
of music has little or nothing to do with the art of 
singing.’ We are aware that the cultivation of 
the physical organs require the utmost care ; but, 
as our previous papers have shown, we are scepti- 
cal in our belief, that an intimate acquaintance 
with the theory of music is not also very desirable, 
particularly for a teacher of singing. For instance, 
an instrument may have acharming tone, but if the 
performer on it be an unuccomplished musician, 
the effect of the instrument would be productive 
of little pleasure. In conclusion, our author ob- 
serves: “Music is an intellectual science, and 
every one who wishes to excel must apply himself 
to study it as such.’’? This appears to us to be 
opposed to his former observation; and we prefer 
his better defined conclusion, in this respect, in the 
last sentence of his work. Staudigl, one of the 
greatest bass singers, perhaps, in the world, owes 
his supremacy to his knowledge of music, com- 
bined with his capacious mind and excellent edu- 
cation in other respects. He not only possesses 
the richest voice imaginable, but the judgment to 
use it to the best advantage. He feels the spirit of 
the composition, not only as regards the expression 
of the words, but also proves that he understands 
the most elaborate contrivances. Fifty singers, of 
pretty nearly equa! voices and enthusiasm, may 
sing Mozart’s music, but we hesitate not to say, 
that none of them would interpret it half so well 
as he who, though with a somewhat inferior voice, 
is well skilled in musical science. One simple 
musical idea given with judgment, is more grateful 
to the cultivated ear, than the richest toned voice, 
the most impassioned singer, or the most surprising 
vocal execution that can be acquired. Judgment 
is a more lasting quality than any other; and al- 
though energetic singing is requisite, particularly 
for the opera, yet it must be under the controul of 
judgment. ‘There are three sorts of listeners to 
music; some admire it for the pleasing associa- 
tions it affords; others direct all their attention to 
pretty melodies ; but the true lovers of music are 
those who look beyond the surface of what they 
hear, and who find the greatest delight in listening 
to the designs and beautiful combinations con- 
tained in a composition; and those who thus ad- 
mire music are most attracted by singers whose 
judgment is well informed, and who, therefore, 
necessarily understand the theory of music. Mr, 
Crivelli goes on to say ; “‘ The artist who aspires to 
any eminence must, even {with an organ perfectly 
formed, cultivate his intellectual faculties; and 
there are many who have attained to great celebrity, 
more through reflective powers than either from 
the knowledge of music, or the mere possession of 
a fine voice.”” The Germans argue very differently 
on this point, and what nation can instruct the 
Germans in the philosophy of music? The art of 
music can only be taught by him who has studied 
the art of music, although the art of producing 
tones may require no such information. A musi- 
cian is wanted in the former case—a physician may 
answer the purpose in the latter. Our author’s 


remarks on those who blindly imitate singers who 
have a reputation are exceedingly just ; and his 
opinion with regard to overstraining the voice be- 
yond its natural limits is also very good. We now 
come to speak of the ‘‘solfeggi,” “ which,” says 
Crivelli, “* the ancient masters used, and experience 
has proved that the exercise of the solfeggi is of 
great utility.’’ We must dissent from the ancients 
in this respect, and our author’s own doctrine is 
against his approval of it; for in describing the 
different positions of the mouth,” he says; ‘‘in 
pronouncing the free sound of the Italian A, 
the mouth assumes an easy smiling appearance ; 
“ this is the only position for practice, all others 
producing injurious effects and bad habits, of 
which I shall notice the following; the pro- 
jection of the lips as in the sound O.” In 
all this we perfectly agree, and on this very ac- 
count we have objected to the practice of exer- 
cising the voice on the monosyllables Do and Sol. 
“‘ Then,’’ continues Mr. Crivelli, “ the least effort 
or compression disturbs or impedes the naturul ac- 
tion; this is not at first felt, but the muscles soon 
relax, and lose their flexible powers ;”—*‘ the fault 
lies in the imperfect development of the organ, 
which compels him to produce all the sounds with 
an effort.” For this reason we do and have long ob- 
jected to the monosyllables Mi and Si; and we are 
surprised to find our author using the solfeggi in his 
able work, particularly as he points out the reasons 
why all unnatural efforts to gain sounds have a 
ruinous tendency. We believe that there is not a 
truer and more important sentence in Mr. Crivelli’s 
work on the art of singing than the following one ; 
“The most important key to the perfect develop- 
ment of the vocal organs is the exercise of chroma- 
tic scales of sustained sounds.’’ We not only 
strongly advise all who desire to gain power, elas- 
ticity, and equality of voice, to practise that scale, 
on the Italian A, very frequently, but would also 
add that the ear of a student will be greatly im- 
proved hy this exercise, while it will be a means 
of preventing vocalists from singing out of tune. 
Mr. Crivelli’s observations on the management of 
the breath are also excellent. We will conclude 
our remarks by saying, that we know of no Eng- 
lish work on the art of singing more valuable than 
the one we have felt great pleasure in thus review- 
ing, and earnestly recommend it to every musician, 
whether teacher, professor, artist, or pupil. 





RECENT DISCOVERIES OF ANCIENT 
MUSIC, 
By Dr. E. F. Rimpautt, F.S.A. 


Discoveries have been recently made in the lib- 
raries of the University of Oxford, and the Royal 
Library at Brussels, which promise to furnish 
valuable contributions to the History of Music. 

In the magnificent library of Christ Church, 
Oxford, the author of the present paper has dis- 
covered the earliest Italian drama, accompanied 
with music, yet known. It is entitled “ Historia 
Betica,” and was printed at Rome by “ Magistrum 
Eucharium Silber,” in 1493. It has the music, 
consisting of three airs and two choruses, appended 
to the end of the Drama, but no clue is given as to 
the name of the composer. Independently of its 
great interest in a musical point oF view, itis ex- 
tremely curious as being the earliest specimen yet 
discovered of printed music. The same library 
also contains the music to Lorenzo di Medici’s 
drama of “San Giovanni e San Paolo.” It was 
written in 1488, for exhibition in the author’s own 
family, and the music was composed by Henry 
Isaac, one of the greatest musicians of the fifteenth 
century. Henry Isaac, or as the Italians called 
him, Arrigo Tedesco, was a native of Germany, 
and sometime Chapel Master to the Emperor 
Maximilian. He was afterwards Master of the 
Chapel of San Giovanni, in Florence, and the 





musical instructor fof the children of Lorenzo di 





Medici. In one of the volumes recently disco- 
vered by M. Fétis, in the Royal Library at Brus- 
sels, is the mass “ De Assumptione beate Mariz 
Virginis,’’ for six voices, composed by Henry 
Isaac, during his stay at the court of the Emperor 
Maximilian in 1450. The same volume, which 
has been much mutilated by cutting out the minia- 
tures and arabesques, contains the mass of * Santa 
Cruce,’’ for five voices, by Pierre de la Rue, Chapel 
Master at Antwerp, about theclose of the fifteenth 
century; also an admirable mass by Josquin de 
Prés, for six voices, “‘Ad fugam in diatessaron 
super totam missam.” This composition differs 
from that published in the third book of the same 
author’s masses by Petrucci di Fossambrone. The 
whole mass forms a triple canon in fourths, each 
part for two voices. Among the books of plain 
chant in the same library, M. Fétis has found a 
volume of Masses and Motetts, by celebrated com- 
posers, who lived about the end of the fourteenth 
and beginning of the fifteenth centuries. The 
most important pieces of this volume are three 
masses, each for three voices, by Guillaume Dufay ; 
three masses for four voices by the same composer ; 
a mass for three voices by Binchois; the mass 
“‘ Omnipotens Pater’ for three voices, by a com- 
poser named Jean Plourmel; and the mass “ Deus 
Creator Omnium,’* by an English composer named 
Rignardt (Richard) Cox. These masses are fol- 
lowed by the motett “Orbis Terrarum,” for four 
voices ; a “ Magnificat” for three voices ; a Christ- 
mas chant for four; another “ Magnificat’ for 
four; the motett “Ad ccenum ogni Provida’’ for 
three ; ‘‘ Animea liquefacta est” for three ; “‘ Vic- 
time paschali laudes” for four; ‘* Regina cceli 
latare” for four; another motett for four on the 
same text; and a mass for three voices “ Sine 
Nomine.”’ All these compositions are by Bus- 
nois. The volume closes with a mass “ Ave 
Regina” for three voices, by Le Roy, commonly 
known by the name of Regis. 

These discoveries are highly important to those 
interested in the progress of the art, and fill up an 
important chasm in the History of Music. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





No. 2. 
JUSTICE! JUSTICE FOR ART! 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear Str, — The newspapers at the present 
time seem to afford room for reflection on the part 
of ‘the English musician.” A few days ago, I 
observed a paragraph headed “ Pensions on the 
Civil List,’ and this paragraph contained the fol? 
lowing account of “pensions which have been 
granted during the year ending June 20th last:— 
Dame Maria Bell, 100/. a year, in consideration 
of the services rendered to science by her date hus- 
band, Sir Charles Belk; Miss-Ann Drummond, in 
consideration of the public services of her brother, 
the lamented Edward Drummond, Esy., assassi- 
nated by Macnaughten, 2002. a year; Robert 
Brown, Esq., the botanist, 2002. a year; Dame 
Florentine Sale, wife of the hero of Jellalabad, 
500/. a year; and Sir William Rowan Hamilton, 
the Astronomer Royal for Ireland, 200/. a year.’’ 
Now, as I said in my last letter, I am a Conser- 
vative, and would not take from these, no doubt, 
worthy people, a fraction of their pensions, but I 
would ask, how is.it that while the wife of a hero 
receives 500J. a year,—the wife of a scientific man 
such as Sir Charles Bell undoubtedly was, 1002 a 
year—the sister of a secretary 2001. a year, a 
Royal Astronomer 2001. a year, and a Botanist 
200/. a year, no pension, or reward is in any shape 
offered, or given, to “an English Musician?” <A 
hero is a very necessary personage where battles 
are to be won; and a secretary too, to such an im- 
portant personage as“ the Prime Minister,’’ and very 
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requisite are these two; and it may be very neces- 
sary to have an * Astronomer Royal ”’ for Ireland, 
and some such persons as Sir Charles Bell, and 
Botany may be very useful to us, (we know 
Botany Bay has been, and is) but is not music of 
as much importance? Will the recital of the wars 
of Sale, or the researches of Bell, or the “ obser- 
vances” of an astronomer, or the history of the 
last new hybrid, or a letter from the secretary of a 
prime minister, ‘‘ recreate: and compose the tra- 
vailed spirits,” will these’things, I say, have such 
‘‘power over dispositions and manners as to 
smooth and make them gentle, from rustic harsh- 
ness and distempered passions?” I trow not! 
Whence then must we turn for this “ profit and 
delight,’’ but to music! heavenly maid, too much, 
alas! too much despised, and too much neglected ! 
We hear of the Presidents of the Royal Academy 
of Painting being knighted, we hear of botanists, 
surgeons, and what not, receiving the same honovr 
at the hand of our gracious Sovereign, but how 
seldom, how very seldom do we find that honour 
conferred upon ‘‘the English Musiciaw.’’ And 
yet, Mr. Editor, I dare be sworn, that music has 
been the cause of more happiness and more purely 
refined enjoyment in the palace of our Queen, than 
art, science, or anything els’. Does it not then 
strike all musicians that, as others have ceased to 
remember their interests, and — ave forgotten; what, 
in common gratitude they ought to have remem- 
bered, the many happy and delightful hours they 
have enjoyed, and how many times, when the 
frowns of the world and the cares of life have 
become almost intolerable, music has soothed and 
comforted them, they must be looking after their 
interests themselves. That they might accomplish 
everything they could desire, J am certain, that is, 
if they could sink those petty jealousies and little- 
minded feelings which have already marred much 
that betokened better things for “the English 
Musieian,” and remember that, while they neglect 
not the things of this world, they ought to do 
something, aye, and a great deal for that art which 
has done so much for them. But before music 
and musicians can be phiced in their proper light, 
both music and musicians must be placed in a dif- 
ferent position to what they are at the present 
time. I do not think the Contrapuntist’s Society, 
founded by my friend Mr. Flowers, altogether 
adapted to bring about that consummation, though 
it may have done some good, but this matter I 
must reserve for another letter. In the meantime, 
I fervently hope some able and more experienced 
head and hand will take up the subject of my first 
letter; they may safely rely on the assistance of 
one who is proud to subscribe himself 
“ An ENGuisH Musician.” 

‘ 





REVIEW. 





“A set of Studies” for the Flute—with 
Observations and Instruction. — Josrru 
Ricuarpson. (Coventry and Hollier). 


Tue very high and deserved celebrity of 


Mr. Richardson as a flautist, renders an 
elementary work from his hands a matter 
of equal value and interest. Though 
many things of the kind exist, theimmense 
progress made by modern performers in 
executive facility, involves the absolute 
necessity of new codes of instruction, in 
order that the general flautist may be 
made familiar with the new principles 
and methods daily springing up—in order 
that he may not be behind hand with 
modern improvements. That Mr. Rich- 





ardson is one of the foremost of the present 
era of flautists, can hardly be denied—and 
the high position he holds as an English 
performer has long made a flute-method 
from his pen a most desirable acquisition. 
He has now acceded to the general demand, 
and it is hardly requisite to say that his 
book may rank with the best practical 
works extant. No one better knows his 
subject than Mr. Richardson—and he has 
shown a clear, concise, and intelligible 
mode of imparting his knowledge to others, 
which doubles the value of his labours. 
The prefatory rules in this method are few 
and practicable, and easily understood by 
the most humble capacity. They are also 
simple and wholly antinged by unneces- 
sary complexity. ‘The exemplary studies 
are comprehensive, well written, and 
agreeable, and present a wide field of study 
for the attentive and emulative flautist. 
Many of the exhortatory observations to 
the pupil, in the preface, are admirable, and 
if listened to by the student, can hardly 
fail of enhancing his improvement. The 
instructions as to fingering, that important 
item in instrumental execution, are full 
and satisfactory. The book is embellished 
by a portrait of Mr. Richardson, well 
executed and strikingly like. We can 
with sincerity, and we do with pleasure, 
recommend the present work of Mr. Rich- 
ardson, as one of the most able and emi- 
nently useful publications of .its kind that 
ever came under our hotice. » No flautist 
should be without it’ 





Provincial. 





BRIGHTON. 
From our own Correspondent. 


Dear Wortp, 
A concert took place at the Town’ Hall, on 
Friday, which was numerously and* fashionably 
attended. Persiani, Fornasari, Salvi, Orsini, and 
Puzzi, were the principal artistes, and were assisted 
by the band of the Inniskilling Dragoons.  Persi- 
ani fully confirmed her great reputation, and was 
applauded throughout the evening. Signor For- 
nagari was successful in Mozart’s “ Non piu an- 
drai.”’ Of Signor Salvi we can speak in high 
terms ; he has a most exquisite voice and a pure 
style. His ‘ Ciel Pietoso,” by Verdi, (though a 
poor composition,) was a very admirable perform- 
ance. Signor Puzzi played two Fantasias on 
the horn. The band of the Inniskilling Dragoons 
performed several pieces very cleverly, among 
which was a lively and agreeable Polka, composed 
by Mr. M‘Carroll. We cannot, however, admire 
the. introduction of military music in a chamber 
concert. The Polka was loudly encored, which, 
perhaps, may be attributed to the circumstance of 


the concert being under the auspices of its com-. 


poser. The concert gave great satisfaction (the 
programme being executed without the'least devia-’ 
tion), and reflected credit on Mr. M‘Carroll, whose 
exertions in catering for the amusement of the 
Brighton public are proverbial. The next concert 
announced by this gentleman will introduce Grisi, 
Mario, Lablache, &c. The Barber of Seville has 





been produced at the Theatre, in a highly praise- 
worthy style. The Figaro of Mr. G. Horncastle 
is lively and spirited. Miss Julia Wallack, os 
Rosina, evinces the most promising vocal talent. 
Her “ Una Voce’’.was a tasteful and clever per- 
formance. The band is good, and performed the 
music, under the direction of Mr. Thom, with 
great spirit.— We understand that M. anéd Madame 
Oury are about to reside with us again this season. 
—Good bye for the present, 
Yours, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Mustcat Cririrc1sm—(intended for the 
Observer).—The miraculous wonder of a 
perfect musical opera, has appeared in the 
representation of Ricci’s Penultimate pro- 
duction. When we state that a represen- 
tation has been produced, we would not be 
understood to pledge ourselves that its ap- 
pearance was any thing more than what 
we would have expected, had Ricci done 
any thing else but have written the work, 
and Mr. Lumley produced it; and for its 
position in a scientific musical world, we 
ean scarcely answer further than as far 
as we before stated, that to those who are 
admirers of Ricci, this work will doubtless 
prove most acceptable. Taking it as an 
opera, we but echo the opinions of all 
Kurope, in stating that it has been succes- 
‘sively played throughout all the cities of 
eminence in the art, although we would 
qualify this admission by adding that 
there are places where it has not yet been 
represented. The bright brilliancy and 
scintillating sparkle apparently visible 


, throughout the orchestral accompaniments 
| of this maestro, must strike the eye of any 


audience with the conviction, that they 


jare equal to a Michael Angelo in his 


way. The melody floats about from in- 
strument to instrument — with pleasing 
diversity of tune, end the vocal parts 
execute their accompaniments to the 
swelling band with a firm decision, which 
none but a perfect musician can compre- 
hend, or even appreciate ; we could write 
more on this subject, but we feel that we 
are led away into the science instead of 
directing our readers to the art. ‘To con- 
clude, the above opera will be better un- 
derstood by the unlettered reader, if he 
will get the same, and read it contempo- 
raneously with the above criticism. More 
than this it is useless for us to say, less 
than this it would be useless for our 
readers to do.—A. Z. 


CHELTENHAM. — THE Eventnc anpD 
Morninc Concerts provided for the 
amusement of our residents and visitors, 
by the much respected organist of St. 
Mary’s, tcok place on Wednesday and 
Thursday, at the Assembly Rooms, the 
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attendance being excellent on both occa- 
sions. Madame Persiani was the prima 
donna of the party, and her singing was 
most captivating. Signor Salvi, whose first 
appearance in Cheltenham this was, sur- 
prised all who heard him, by the sweetness 
of his voice, and the chasteness of his style. 
We have rarely heard a singer who so stu- 
diously avoided meretricious ornament, or 
appeared so anxious to give the utmost pos- 
sible effect to the music of his composer. 
Signor Salvi was rapturously applauded in 
all his songs, and twice received the com- 
pliment of an encore. Signor Fornasari, 
who was also heard in Cheltenham for the 
first time on this occasion, did not certainly 
disappoint the expectations of his audience. 
Signor Puzzi varied the scheme by the in- 
troduction of a fantasia on the French horn, 
in each part. At the morning concert on 
Thursday, the room being filled with “rank, 
beauty, and fashion,” the music was of the 
same class as on the previous evening. Ma- 
dame Persiani was in beautiful voice, and 
gave all her songs to perfection. Signor 
Salvi again enraptured his audience. His 
“ Bella adorata” was loudly encored. 
Signor Fornasari was heard to advantage 
in a duet from Don Pasquale, with Madame 
Persiani. Both concerts were conducted by 
Signor Orsini, who, besides presidiug at the 
piano, took part in several quartetts and 
trios.—( Cheltenham Looker-on.) 


ConstantInorLE.—Leopold de Meyer 
spent the summer of last year at Constanti- 
nople. He had the pleasure of performing 
before the “Sultan of the Turkeys.’ The 
“ Universal Gazette of -Augsburgh,’ has 
pleasantly recorded this interesting fact. 
“The celebrated pianist, Leopold de 
Meyer,” says that universal journal, 
“had the honour of producing himself in 
the presence of S. H. the Sultan, under 
whose sublime nose he was placed on the 
19th of this month—(Aug. 1843). The 
Chevalier de Schwarzhuber, dragoman to 
the Austrian internuncio, accompanied him 
for that purpose, on the morning of the 
said day, to the residence of Rifaat 
Pacha, by whom he was to be intro- 
duced to the Sultan. When they 
arrived, at the hour appointed, at 
the country house of Rifaat Pacha, the 
minister of foreign affairs had them con- 
ducted by one of his tchotadars to the 
palace of Beilerbei. The great hall of cere- 
mony, which, from its size and vaulted ceil- 
ing, is eminently suited to musical per- 
formances, was assigned to De Meyer de 
Leopold, who accordingly placed his 
piano there. After he had put everything 
in readiness, he was shown into a pavilion 
situate outside of the seraglio (judicious 
precaution — the known galantry of De 
Meyer being considered)—where he was 








requested to wait until the preposterously 
sublime sultan should order him into his in- 
finitely impossible presence—which terrific 
event occurred about two of the clock, in the 
post-noon. De Meyer and Schwarzhuber 
were received in the most condescending 
manner at the entrance of the before-men- 
tioned hall, by no less a personage than 
Riza Pacha, who, after a familiar chat of a 
quarter of an hour, retired into the inner 
apartments to announce tothe great grand- 
father of the fixed stars, that all was ready. 
In a few minutes His Sublimity entered, 
followed by Riza Pacha and sundry eu- 
uuchs—while from the opposite door 
entered (fearful to relate!) the three secre- 
taries of the cabinet. The Sultan then dis- 
posed himself, netherwise, on an arm-chair 
which was pight for him ona semi-circular 
platform, turned towards the sea, and raised 
a foot higher than the floor. Riza Pacha 
stood at the sublime sides, while the other 
persons present kept respectfully aloof. 
At length the Grand Marshall signified 
De Meyer, that it was the desire of the too- 
great - to - be - lightly - mentioned, that he 
should place himself at the clavichord, and 
play cunning fantasies. Whereupon De 
Meyer de Leopold extemporised a brilliant 
prelude, and glided imperceptibly into his 
Anna Bolena fantasy, at the termination 
of which, the horrible Sultan expressed 
by a stare, that he was not displeased— 
and ultimately deigning to remember that 
he was not dumb, and that the lan- 
guage of sublime looks was _ not 
universal, condescended to indicate a 
‘wish that De Meyer, the expert pianist, 
would fiddle for him the Turkish tunes 
which he (De Meyer, the expert pianist), 
had arranged for the piano, and of which 
the Chevalier de Schwarzhuber had made 
mention in the conversation he had exulted 
in with Riza Pacha. Whereupon De 
Meyer brought down a brace of the most 
favourite airs (hares)* of the Sultan, which 
he had hunted up since his arrival in Con- 
stantinople, with the aid of the Maestro di 
Capella of His Haughtiness, (Donizetti 
Bey—brother of the remarkable composer 
whose works have swamped the civilized 
world of late years)—and dressed them in 
such a manner as marvelously suited the 
palate of the tremendous un-nameable who 
sat before him. These airs De Meyer has 
transported to the pianoforte, in-a-not- 
enough-to-be-wondered-at manner—giving 
the effect of a complete orchestra, without 
adding, altering, modifying, or transmuting 
one iota of the national character of the 
tunes. The Sultan listened with intense 
interest, and grimly grinned his satisfaction. 
He not only conversed furiously with Riza 


Pacha, but heabsolutely asked De Schwarz- 
huber how and when De Meyer had 
bagged these airs (hares)+, and if he, 
De Schwarzhuber, had ever tasted them 
before. After expressing his decided 
contentment, the Sultan ordered a self- 
acting barrel-organ, which happened 
to be in the room, to play several 
Turkish and other airs—which the organ 
did, much to the delight of De Meyer. 
Whereupon the last-named asked -er- 
mission to play a cavalry march lately 
composed byhim. The Padichah listened 
to this with hungry curiosity, and asked 
many questions of the artist, and especially 
at what age he had commenced the study 
of music. The Sultan demanded yet ano- 
ther piece. De Meyer responded by his 
Lucia di Lammermoor, the most brilliant 
of all brilliant fantasies, which appeared, 
more than all, to captivate “ Him of the Tur- 
keys.” He rose from his seat, approached the 
clavicord, curiously and constantly re- 
garded the pianist, with an air of much 
benevolence— following eagerly the rou- 
lades, skips, crossings, and other cunning 
devices with which the fantasy abounds. 
De Meyer having ended, the Sultan said 
other pleasantries to him, and jocosely 
observed that he played better than Doni- 
zetti, which, doubtless, that maestro would 
allow. To all of which De Meyer re- 
sponded with profuse acknowledgments of 
the honour which had been accorded him. 
Whereupon Riza Pacha approached him, 
and presented him on the part of S. H., 
wich a gold snuff-box, garnished with 
brilliants, as a souvenir—pronouncing the 
word in Turkish, according to the wish of 
the Sultan, who, himself, uttered the word 
several times, with emphasis—*“ Trwzlmdk, 
Trwzlmdk, Trwzlmdk !’ DeSchwarzhuber 
also got a gold box from the same quarter— 
after which, His Sublimity quitted the hall. 
Riza Pasha once more expressed the high 
satisfaction which the Sultan had received 
from the playing of the young virtuoso, and 
added these words: —“M. Leopold de 
Meyer is decidedly a great artist, and we 
all know, here, how to appreciate talent.” 
—(Gazette Universelle d Augsburgh.) 


JENKINS AGAIN.—“ The Young Widow ” 
will become the keystone of the arch on 
which the author will erect a lofty super- 
structure of future fame.’’—See criticism on 
«“ The Young Widow,” in the Morning Post. 
[We shall be happy to reward handsomely 
any individual who can give us change for 
the above. In our architectural ignorance 
we have ever opined, that “the keystone ” 
was the /as¢ operation in a structure—but 
we are never too old tolearn— Ep. M. W.} 





* This pun is literally traduced from the Augs 
burgh journal. 





+ Again the Augsburgh journal is guilty—we 
have stuck to the text.—E2, M.W. 
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LEorotp pE Meyer at LiverpPoor. — 
The Concerts that have lately occurred 
here have seemingly, been great attractions 
owing chiefly to the extraordinary perfor- 
mances of Leopold de Meyer. A Liver- 
pool cotemporary thus rhapsodically writes 
of him in its notice of the third concert :— 


‘¢ Like Thalberg and Liszt, he is not merely a 
brilliant and a dazzling player, but a masterly mu- 
sician, to whom the purity and the beauty of his 
art are considerations superior to its embellish- 
ments and outward flourishes. The pleasure af- 
forded by the rare delicacy, buoyancy, and light- 
ness of his touch, are swallowed up in the amaze- 
ment created by the seemingly headlong vehe- 
mence with which he bounds along the whole 
range of the instrument, as if rioting in the con- 
sciousness of strength that recognized no possible 
impediment, and disdained all the ordinary re- 
straints that fetter and confound the herd of players. 
Other players play as if they were the servants of 
the instrument—deferential, subservient, concili- 
atory to a power that was only to be courted and 
seduced into complacency and generosity. In the 
nands of De Meyer the piano-forte is the creature 
of a wild and tyrannous caprice —the pliant, elastic, 
yet helpless slave of a fantastic and lawless despo- 
tism, with whom the wish to be obeyed is only 
synonymous with the capability of enforcing obe- 
dience. We do not exaggerate when we say that 
the most startling of Thalberg’s tours de force are 
sheer frippery and feebleness compared with the 
prodigal splendour and solidity of De Meyer. This, 
we are well aware, will appear preposterous to 
those who have not heard the latter but to those 
who have, it will seem the cold expression of an 
undeniable truism. All that Thalberg does with 
his fingers Meyer does too; but he does as much 
more with his hands, as it were independent of his 
fingers. Thalberg plays almost wholly from the 
wrist :—Meyer plays as much andas well as Thal- 
berg from the wrist, but he plays as much more 
from the elbow—nay, from the shoulder; and the 
eye of the spectator is nearly as much dazzled to 
look upon the whole limb in motion as it is to ob- 
serve the flutter of the fingers. This extraordi- 
nary degree of action must not be confounded with 
mere redundant gesticulation that appeals to the 
sight and leaves the judgment unsatisfied. Not a 
muscle De Meyer puts in motion that does not in 
some way contribute to the completeness and en- 
tirety of the effect he aims at. Nothing would be 
more erroneous than to suppose that this exuberant 
passion and energy are identical with violence or 
noise. All the while he is electrifying his hearers 
with this unprecedented display of supremacy over 
the might of the instrument, he is charming them 
with a clear and unmixed development of its sweet- 
ness—ringing out as distinct as a boatswain’s 
whistle in the roar of a tempest. While piling up 
huge and grotesque masses of harmony in seem- 
ingly chaotic promiscuousness before you, he never 
permits you for a moment to lose sight of the me- 
lody of the theme; and the mode in which he con- 
trives to preserve the melody is to us wholly incom- 
prehensible—for while a shower of staccato or ar- 
peggio notes flow out as it were in one copious and 
continuous current, as if several instruments were 
engaged in producing them, the melody comes 
streaming down from the piano into the base, and 
from the base up to the piano, at one and the same 
time, in two distinct tides, after a fashion to which 
our experience of pianoforte players, and we have 
heard every one with a name, affords no parallel. 
This was conspicuously observable in all the pieces 
we heard him in; but, perhaps, more so than in 
any other, in the fantasia on airs from William 
Tell, which we have no hesitation in saying was, 
take it all in all, the most extraordinary musical 
display we ever listened to. 





The same journal thus speaks of Mr. 
Hayward, (the celebrated provincial vio- 
linist) and of the Misses Williams, the well 
known charming sister-vocalists:— 


“Mr. Hayward is a most finished performer on 
the violin. The quality of his tone is peculiarly 
rich— his bowing firm, and his fingering as neat as 
that of any player now in this country. All the 
feats of the Paganini school are familiar to him, 
though he is sparing of their introduction—the 
general character of his playing being intellectual, 
and classical grace and elegance being more to his 
taste than the eccentricities which the genius of 
the Italian artistes has so much popularised. For 
several years we have been in the habit of hearing 
Mr. Hayward, and our experience, as well as the 
concurrent testimony of his London critics, war- 
rants us in rating him in every respect a great 
artist. 

“ The vocalists at these concerts, the Misses 
Williams, have been heard more than once in 
Liverpool, where they have made the same impres- 
sion they appear to do everywhere they go. In- 
cessant epoewe together gives to their duet 
singing the precision of one organ with two distinct 
tones, and the qualities of their voices are singularly 
well fitted for unison with each other. If their 
excellence be measured by the frequency of the 
encores that attend their efforts, they are entitled 
to rank as inferior to few of our established native 
favourites, while the modesty with which they re- 
ceive applause renders it an additional pleasure to 
an audience to bestow it upon them.” 


It appears that these concerts have been 
called the Euphonicon concerts, owing to 
the reason stated below—by the same jour- 
nal :— 

‘¢ We should have stated at the outset that the 
title of these concerts is derived from the fact that 
Leopold De Meyer performs on Beale’s new 
patent pianoforte, called the Euphonicon. De 
Meyer performs this afternoon at the Assembly 
Rooms, and at the same place to-night, for the last 
time in Liverpool. If what we have said of his 
powers be not a sufficient stimulant to our readers 
to hear him, they must be more insensate than we 
take them to be, or than the musical reputation of 
this locality would warrant.” 

Similar success attended De Meyer at 
Manchester, where he played at three 
concerts, on his way to Liverpool. On 
Sunday he left, with the Misses Williams 
and Mr. Hayward, for Wolverhampton. 


Surewssury Festivar.—-The arrange- 
ments are completed. The vocal per- 
formers engaged are Grisi, Favanti, the 
Misses Williams, Mario, Paltoni, F. La- 
blache, and Manvers. The chief instru- 
mentalists are Messrs. Blagrove, R. Hatton, 
Flower, Carte, Nicholson, Lazarus, C. 
Keating, Jarrett, Irwin, Smithies, and 
Moreton. Leaders, Messrs. Blagrove and 
Tomlins. Organ, Mr. Hiles. Pianoforte, 
Signor Schirra. Conductor, Mr. Lucas. 
The choral band will comprise about two 
hundred persons. On Tuesday, Sept. 3, 
(the first day,) a miscellaneous evening 
concert—on Wednesday morning, the Crea- 
tion, a brief selection from Handel's Esther, 
and Rossini’s Stabat Mater—on Wednesday 
evening, another miscellaneous concert— 
and on Thursday evening, a grand public 





ball = of the ceremonies, Mr. W. V. 
Bourlay)—which will include the routine 
of the festival. 


Stavp1ex.—On the 20th of July, after 
a journey of six days, this vocalist safely 
returned to his family and friends. On the 
Ist of August, he made his re-appearance 
at the Imperial Theatre (Karnerthor ), in 
the opera of Norma. This season, the 
Italian Opera company attempted to per- 
form it—but made a complete failure—all 
being hissed except Ivanhoff, and in pre- 
sence of the Imperial Family—a rare 
occurrence at Vienna. Meyerbeer is ne- 
gociating with Staudigl for an engagement 
of three months, for the opening of the 
New Opera House, in October next, at 
Berlin. 


News FRoM THE CourT JOURNAL. — 
“Madame Balfe is engaged for the ensuing 
season, at Drury Lane Theatre. This 
lady is the wife of the popular composer” ! 
—(News for Mr.Webster).— “Mr. James 
Wallack has just landed” (six weeks ago) 
“from the United States. His theatrical 
plans are undecided. If the matter is to 
be decided by ballot we vote for the Hay- 
market.”—“ The opening of La Scala, at 
Mrxan, generally creates attention in the 
land of song” !!—“ Madame Anna Thil- 
lon ‘is engaged for Drury Lane Theatre!” 
—“ The Princess’s Theatre and the Hay- 
market will shortly open” !!!—Mr. Balfe is 
an Irish composer of some eminence, who 
has produced several operas in London 
with success” !!—NEws From THE Must- 
cat Wortp—The “ Court Journal” is a 
paper published weekly, price eight pence. 

L‘Exeve (we prophesy) will give up its 
ghost on Saturday, September 14, having 
arrived at no less than its twenty-sixth 
number ! 


“ ABSALOM.” 
By Dion Bovurcicautt, Esq. 


Weep, Israel, aloud! With woe 
Judah is stricken dumb ; 
Here on this bosom weep,—’tis now 
The tomb of Absalom. 
I cannot wail, I cannot weep, 
I’m sick with woe—I fain would sleep— 
Oh! Absalom, my son! 


Sweet was the voice of Absalom— 
The distant desert spring— 
The dew of pity—shaken from 
A seraph’s trembling wing.— 
Oh! all the air, twixt Heaven and me, 
I'd give for one short word from thee, 


Oh! Absalom, my son! 


Oh, Thou! who oft this life did’st save, 
O’er desert and thro’ wild, 

Give, give my aching heart a grave, 
Or give me back my child! 

For what is life or death to me ? 

Would, God! that I had died for thee— 


Oh! Absalom—my son ! 
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Brauincuam.— Mr. Macurn’s Con- 
cERT came off last night, in the Town Hall, 
which was crowded in every part. After an 
organ introduction, Signora Favanti made 
her debut before the Birmingham public, in 
Rosini’s terzetto, “ Oh nume benefico,” in 
which the other parts were taken by F. 
Lablache and Paltoni. She produced but 
little effect in the trio, but sang “ Non piu 
mesta” with taste and brilliancy. The 
Misses Williams sang in several concerted 
pieces, to the gratification af all who heard 
them: indeed, so highly delighted were the 
audience, that, with the exception of the 
first and last pieces of the first part, almost 
everything was encored. Madame Grisi 
electrified the audience. Mr. Machin sang 
the celebrated song, by Hatton, entitled 
«“ Revenge,” toan enthusiastic encore. We 
may pass over the violoncello fantasia, by 
Herr Heinemeier, with the remark that, to 
execution, he adds many excellencies, but 
is far from equalling Lindley. The first 
part concluded with the prayer from 
“ Moses in Egypt,” oy the principal sing- 
ers, and a body of choristers, assisted by 
the organ. The second part opened with 
Attwood’s glee “Hark! hark! the curfew’s 
solemn sound,” by the Misses Williams and 
Mr. Machin, repeated after a general en- 
core. This was followed by Schirra’s duetto 
« Versatemi del vino,” in which the parts 
were taken by Mario and F. Lablache; 
though well sung, it produced but little ef- 
fect. Mr. Machin then sang Knight’s bal- 
lad “ The Old Soldier’s Daughter,” in 
which he was accompanied by Mr. Stimp- 
son on the organ. In obedience toa gene- 
ral encore, he came forward to repeat it. 
We cannot in justice do less than acknow- 
ledge the very admirable manner in which 
the organ accompaniment was played by 
Mr. Stimpson. After this we had the duet 
from Norma, “ Deh con te,” which brought 
Grisi and Favanti before the audience to- 
gether. Next came Bellini’s quartetto, 
« A te, o cara,” by Miss A. Williams and 
Signori Mario, Paltoni, and F. Lablache.— 
Mr. Stimpson then at once developed the 
powers of the organ, and manifested the 
entire command which he has acquired 
over it. Strange to say, this was the first 
time we ever had a legitimate opportunity 
of testing his ability as an organist ; and 
we own that we were at once delighted with 
the taste he showed, and the greatness of 
hisexecution. In the coupling of the organ 
he evinced a complete mastery over it, and 
produced an impression on the scientific 
portion of his hearers which will enable 
him to bear any want of appreciation in 
others. Signor Paltoni followed in Balfe’s 
buffo aria, “Il Postiglione,” in which he 
was encored, after having sung it with an 
accuracy of detail which is no easy thing 
to accomplish in the midst of such rapidity 


d 


and buffoonery. The Misses Williams were 
encored in Macfarren’s *“'T'wo merry 
gypseys.” Madame Grisi accomplished 
wonders in the celebrated romanza, “ La 
Moral,” from Donizetti's Don Pasquale ; 
after which Mr. Machin sang Handel’s 
“ Haste thee, nymph,” to an organ ac- 
companiment. The whole concluded with 
“(od save the Queen,” by the principal 
performers, and a powerful chorus, which 
was materially aided by many of the au- 
dience. We have only to add, in conclu- 
sion, that we owe Mr. Machin our hearty 
thanks for his entertainment.—(Birming- 
ham Journal.) 


Bovtoane.—Thalberg, Moscheles, Haus- 
mann, T. Cooke, &c., are here. On thel4th 
the Societé Philharmonique gave a con- 
cert, in which Thalberg, Hausmann, and 
Mad. Birnon officiated. Auber’s Les Dia- 
mans de la Couronne opened the concert, 
and received a due share of applause. The 
overture to La Sirene (Auber’s last opera) 
was also performed. Madlle. Birnon pleased 
greatly in two Italian songs. Hausmann 
has established his fame here as one of the 
first violoncellists of the age, whilst his 
gentlemanly bearing has gained him hosts 
of friends. In a fantasia by Kummer, and 
his own Swiss variations, he displayed that 
taste and mastery over mechanical difficul- 
ties for which he is so deservedly reputed, 
both in England and Germany. Thalberg’s 
admirers were highly gratified by his per- 
formance of two new compositions—one on 
La Muette, the other on Zampa. The concert 
room was filled with the elite of the society 
of Boulogne. At the theatre, on the 14th, 
we had Les Diamans de la Couronne. The 
part of Catarina was cleverly sustained by 
Madame Gerard, a lady displaying a 
finished vocalisation and a good style. ‘The 
managers have announced Les Diamans 
for repetition. The other parts of the opera 
do not call for particular notice. Yester- 
day we had Carafa’s opera, Le Prison 
d' Edinbourg—the character of Sarah (Ja 
folle) by Mad. Gerard. It produced little 
effect. The Misses Pyne have announced 
a concert for the 25th, on which occasion 
we shall hear Demlle. Blahetka, the pianist, 
in some variations of her own, and one of 
the compositions of Chopin. This lady in- 
tends next season to visit this metropolis. 
Blahetka is the only female pupil of Beeth- 
oven. She appeared some years ago at the 
Philharmonic Society in London. 


RicuMonD Mecuanic’s Instrrut1on— 
On Monday evening one of these fund-re- 
freshing concerts, to which institutions, are 
obliged occasionally to have recourse, 
took place at the above. In order to give 
greater éclat to the proceedings, and also to 





incorporate a grateful recollection of the 





favour shown by the Crown, in a grant of 
the ground for the building,—it was re- 
solved to celebrate the anniversary of the 
birth-day of Prince Albert; it being also 
that on which the first stone of this very 
handsome structure waslaid. Previous to 
the overture, a very interesting address was 
delivered by Mr. W. Chapman, and which 
touched on the several topics likely to ad- 
vance the objects of the institution, and to 
which the audience warmly responded. 
The musical arrangements were conducted 
by Mr. James Etherington, who evinced 
considerable ability, in the difficult task he 
had undertaken. The orchestra, which 
was effective, in number and talent, was 
led by Mr. W. C. Sellé with ability. The 
vocal department was sustained by Messrs. 
May, Sherwood, R. Gledhill: assisted by 
the Misses Keene and Clifton, young aspi- 
rants of ability. Mozart’s symphony— 
“ Jupiter,” (1st. Movement)—the “Even- 
ing Bells” as sung by Miss Clifton—and 
the harp and pianoforte duet by Mr. Ether- 
ington and his talented son, were the gems 
of the concert. The performance of Von 
Hartman on the violin showed no ordinary 
power. 


TrrEstE.—The opera company for the 
ensuing autumnis as follows :— Prime donne 
assolute, Erminia Frezzolini Poggi and 
Carlotta Aldi Bireh—Primo tenore assoluto, 
Luigi Ferretti— Primo basso assoluto, Filippo 
Colini— Primo basso serio, Agostino Rodas 
— Supernumeraries, Giuseppina Lega, 
Teresa Pasterla, Stanislao Demi, Francesco 
Corrazzari, Francesco Caspani— Appalia- 
tore, Signor Giaccone.—(La Fama—Ztalian 
Journal, published at Milan.) 


Curious ProsrEm.—To estimate the 
worth of a leader in the Post.—Solved by 
simple proportion. As the contents of the 
whole paper are to the leader, so is the 
price of the paper—fivepence—to the worth 
ot the article—Q. E. D. 

[Mean approximation—.012396 of a 


penny, 


Mr. Henry Russex has been appointed 
to the command of one of Mr. Kirkman’s 
Fonda piano-fortes. He has brought some 
American notes to England for general cir- 
culation. We trust the audience will not 
repudiate. 


Mr. Czam GEFDLEK, whose services we 
have more than once had occasion to no- 
tice, has distinguished himself in the takin 
of Cognac, especially in the gallantry o 
his assault. 


Havre. — Artot and Cinti Damoreau 
gave a concert here, on their road to Paris, 
which was well attended. 
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Norwicu.—On Friday last a concert 
took place in St. Andrew’s Hall. The vo- 
calists were Miss Lucombe, Miss Sara 
Flower, Mrs. Harper, and Signor Inchindi. 
Signor Sivori, Mr. Lavenu, and Mr. Bex- 
field (pupil of Mr. Buck, of the Cathedral) 
were the instrumentalists. Signor Sivori, 
as usual, astonished every one with his ex- 
traordinary execution. If we may venture 
to find a fault, it was a pizzicato shake, a 
point left for Paganini alone. Of Mr. 
Bexfield we can truly say, his pedal execu- 
tion was extraordinary. ‘This is but 
justice to one whose talents will rank 
him, at a future period, high among the 
=— of England.—F rom a Correspon- 

ent. 


Mr. Manpox has commissioned Edward 
Loder to write an opera for the Princess's 
Theatre. 





Potices to Correspondents. 


J. S. A—Thanks for “Richmond” news. Mr. 
Bexrrevp.—thanks. Mr. E. P. Hatt.—What has 
decreased our value in the eyes of our correspon- 
dent? A Sugscrizer (Brighton)—many thanks. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HARPS, HARP STRINGS, MUSIC DESKS AND STOOLS, 
STRING BOXES, AND HARMONIC GUIDES, 


A, Blasdell 


begs most respectfully to inform the Nobility, Gentry, 
his Friends, and the Public, that he has removed from 
Street to more extensive premises, No. 42, 
WIGMORE STREET, Cavendish Square, where he trusts 
to meet with the same liberal patronage. A. B. also begs 
to state that he has made considerable improvements in 
, as regards size, tone, and appearance, carved in 

the Elizabethan order, without composition ornaments, 
thereby producing a very powerful tone, and capable of 
withstanding the effects of any climate. Also, the VIC- 
TORIA HARP, as made for the Princess Royal, and ap- 
proved of by Her Majesty. Harps repaired, strung, 
tuned, packed, and removed, bought and taken in ex- 


42, Wigmore Street. 





Slr. Henry Russell, 
(FROM AMERICA), 


Has the honour to announce to the Nobility and Gentry, 
that he purposes giving a 


Vocal Entertainment, 
ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER, 15TH, 


at the 
QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOM, HANOVER SQUARE, 


MR. RUSSELL will introduce several of his most popu- 
lar compositions, com rising—‘ The Ship on Fire,” “ The 
Maniac,” “The Gambler’s Wife,” ‘I’m Afloat,” “The 
Ivy Green,” ‘‘The American National Song,” “ Our 
Native Song,” The Main Truck, or, a Leap for Life” (the 
incident upon which this song is founded will be hereafter 
resented to the public), ‘‘ Woodman, Spare that Tree,” 
«The Newfoundland Dog,” ‘‘ Rockaway,” &c., &c. 

The Entertainment will commence at Eight o’Clock ; 
Tickets of admission, 2s. 6d. each. 

Messrs. Kinxman & Son’s newly invented Fonda 
Piano-forte will be used. 

Tickets to be had at App1son & Hoposon’s Music 
Warehouse, 210, Regent Street; Cramer, BEALE, & Co., 
201, Regent Street; Durr, 65, Oxford Strect, and LeapER, 
63, New Bond Street. 





Charles Nicholson's Flutes. 


The manufacturer of the above instrument directs the 
attention of Proressors and AMATEURs to his latest im- 
proved Flutes; these instruments although so well known 
to every true musician, yet, to the young performer, a 
a word or two may be said with propriety respecting them. 
First—No Flutes can be better in tune than these, either 
in the sharp or flat keys. Second—Their quality of tone 
has always been unrivalled, and still maintains its su- 
periority. Third--In contradistinction to all others these 
instruments are the easiest to perform on, the least exer- 
tion with the embouchure being required, and the quality 
of tone so requisite for every performer to attend to, is 
one of the leading characteristics with these instruments. 
Lastly—The strongest proof that need be adduced is that 
every performer of any celebrity on the flute, performs on 
those made on the principle of the late highly celebrated 
flutist, Charles Nicholson. Those Gentlemen who wish 
to be insttucted on the correct principles of the above 
master, can be recommended to competent professors by 
applying at the manufactory, 13, Hanway Street, Oxford 
Street. 





Just Published, 


A Set of Studies for the Flute, 


Exemplifying the different modes of fingering particular 

notes and passages, with observations and instructions. 

An original work, dedicated by permission to the 

RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF LIVERPOOL, 
By JOSEPH RICHARDSON, R.A.M., 12s. 

This valuable work is intended to follow NicHOLson’s 

Instruction Book 1, (New Edition, revised by Kichard- 

son), 





Sonas of the Christian Graces, 


COMPOSED BY 


STEPHEN CLOVER. 


The press are unanimous in pronouncing these compo- 
sitions unique and unrivalled. Mr. BraNnpArD, in the 
lithographs, has surpassed himself. The poetry is of first 
rate excellence, and Mr. STEPHEN GLover, in the music 
has outshone all his previous efforts. Take the opinion 
of the first musical authority,in this country, the “* Musical 
World.” who says as musical compositions, as lyrical effu- 
sions and as specimens of lithographicart,the ‘Songs of the 
Christian. Graces,” are among the most attractive things 
of their kind that evcr eame under our notice—and we 
cannot but think that those most desirable of human 
qualities, ‘Faith, Hope, and Charity,’ must at least. be 
encouraged, if not enforced, by their influence. It will 
not therefore be surprising to our readers, that we re- 
commend them, both in a moral and artistic point of view. 


JEFFERYS & Co.21, Soho Square. 


To the ‘Ausical GHorld. 
The Chiroqumnast 


is one of the most important inventions ever offered 
to the amateurs of music, abridging by two thirds 
the time and application necessary for overcoming 
the difficulties of fingering all descriptions of musical 
instruments. It is very highly approved of by Her 
Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert, by the Institute of 
France, by the first masters of the Piano, Organ, Harp, 
Flute, Violin, it is adopted for the use of the pupils at the 
Royal Academies of Music in Europe; patronised and re- 
cc ded Mesd Anderson, Dulcken, Pfeiffer ; 
Messrs. Benedict, S. Bennett, De Beriot, Burgmuller, J. 
B. Cramer, Herz, Hunten, Kalkbrenner, Liszt, Moscheles, 
Neate, C. Potter, Camiilo Sivori, C. Salaman, S. Thal- 
berg, and Tulou. May be had of Messrs. Martin & Co., 
(sole manufacturers and patentees), 87, Piccadilly (oppo. 
site the Green Park), and all the principal (only) Music 
Sellers. 


Jullien’s Celebrated Polkas. 


Mows. Jutuien has the honour to announce that Nos. 
5 and6 of his collection of PotKas are just published. 
This collection is ncw composed of No. 1, The Original 
Polka; No. 2, The Royal Polka, No. 3, The Drawing 
Room, No. 4, The Ruge of Vienna, No. 5, The Imperit] 
Polka, and No. 6, The Douro Polka; the other six, 
forming the complete collection of Twelve Polkas, will be 
published weekly during the present and following month. 
The immense success of M. JULLIEN’s Polkas having in- 
duced unprincipled persons to publish spurious imitations, 
Mons. JuLuien has published the above Polkas at hisown 
office, 3, MApvpox Street, New Bond Street; and in 
order to secure the public against the possibility of pur- 
chasing the incorrect copies, he has attached his signature 
to each copy, none can therefore, be relied on which have 
not his autograph. 














The Revowa Polka, 


Danced by 
Malle. CERITO and M. ST, LEON, 
At Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


Just Published, the charming MUSIC of this favourite 
POLKA, arranged for the Piano-forte, solo, price 2s. ; 
duet, 2s. 6d. ‘*The Newest and prettiest of Polkas.”— 
Atheneum, June !. “The music of the Redowa Polkais 
immeasurably the most graceful and characteristic. Cer- 
tain it is that the Redowa is infinitely the prettiest of 
Polkas.”—Times, May 24. 


London: CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street. 


‘New Oratorios, 


Published in Monthly Numbers, 


THE DELIVERANCE OF ISRAEL FROM BABYLON, 
AN ORATORIO. 
The Words by Tuomas Carter, Jun., 


The Music composed by W1Lt1aM Jackson, Organist, 
Masham. 

The First Number appeared in May, and the Oratorio will 

be completed in 10 Numbers, at Two Shillings each. 

The work will be neatly Printed in Ty pe, on good paper, 
large folio size, each Number containing Sixteen Pages. 
The Orchestral Parts will be arranged as an Accompani- 
ment for Piano-forte or Organ, and the Alto and Tenor 
parts written in the G Clef. 

The whole of the Words, with a list of Subscribers 
Names will be given with the last number. 

The above work will be Published for the Author by 
J. SWALLOW, PRINTER, CORN EXCHANGE, LEEDS, 
and may be had of Mr. J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 69, Dean 
Street, Soho, London; or any respectable Music or 
Bookseller. 





Lately Published, Price Three Shillings, 


The Elements of fMusic. 


Condensed for the use of Students of the Piano-forte, by 
CHARLES DAWSON, 


“ This work (of pocket size), has been compiled after a 
careful perusal of most of the works which have appeared 
on this subject in the English, French, and German lan- 
guages; and contains all requisite information for pupils 
commencing the study of the Piano-forte.” 


C. OLLIVIER, Music Seller and Publisher, 41 
and 42, New Bond Street 


Cramer, Beale & Co's 


NEW EDITION OF STANDARD 


ITALIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH OPERAS, 


Carefully adapted from the full score by 


ALFRED DEVAUX. 

Vol. I.—No. 1, Don Juan; 2, Fidelio; 3, Gazza Ladra; 
4, Oberon. Vol. II.—5, L’Elisir d’Amore; 6, Figaro; 7, 
Il Barbiere ; 8, Rochelle. Vol. I1I.—9, Der Freyschutz; 
10, Anna Bolena; 11, Il Pirata; 12, Dame Blanche. 
Vol. 1V.—13, Norma; 14, Tancredi; 15, Euryanthe ; 16, 
Clemenza. Vol. V.—17, Semiramide; 18, Il Crociato; 
19, Jessonda ; 20, Zauberflote. Vol. VI.—21, Farinelli; 
22, Otello; 23, Gipsy’s Warning; 24, Cosi fan Tutte. 
Price 6s. each Opera. 

*,*'In the Press, a Second Series, adapted by Edward 
F. Rimbault. 


Published at 201, Regent Street, and 67, Conduit 
Street. 


To Bass Singers. 
THE BAREFOOTED FRIAR; 


Now singing with so much eclat by HERR STAUDIGL, 
composed by E. J. LODER (with characteristic embellish- 
ment). Price 2s. 6d. May now be had of Z. T. Purday, 
45, High Holborn, and all music-sellers ; or by post, upon 
remitting, pre-paid, the amount in stamps. 














London:—G. PURKESS, at the “ Musical World” Office, 60, Dean Stree 
Soho, where communications for the Editor, and works for Review, av 
Advertisements should be sent.—R. GROOMBRIDGR, 5, Paternoster Row 
MITCHESON, Buchanan Street, Glasgow; and the following Music 
Sellers :—Chappell, New Bond Street; Cramer & Co., Regent Street ; 
Cocks & Co., Princes Street; D'Almaine, Soho Square; Duff & 
Hodgson, Oxford Street; and may be had on order of all respectable 
Music and Booksellers. Printed and Published by THOMAS HARRILD 
of 11, Great Distaff Lane, Friday Street, at 1 & 1}, Dudley Court, in the 
Parish of St. Olaves, Silver Street, in the City of London. Thursday 
August 29, 1844. 
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